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Our Country's 
War on Crime 


Improving the Prison System 
Would Aid Considerably, 
Many Observers Say 


MAJOR crime every 14 seconds! 
This, according to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, was approxi- 
mately how often serious offenses oc- 
curred in the United States during the 
first half of 1955. Each day, on an 
average, criminals killed 35 people, 
committed 1,405 burglaries, stole 607 
cars, and committed 3,881 other thefts. 
There were slightly fewer serious 
crimes for the first half of 1955 than 
for the same period of 1954. Over 
the last few years as a whole, how- 
ever, our national crime rate has gone 
FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover says that major offenses in- 


up rapidly. 


creased by nearly 27 per cent between 
1950 and 1954, while our total popu- 
lation rose only 7 per cent during the 
same period. 

One of the most disturbing facts 
about America 
ber of young people involved. In a 
group of nearly 1,400 which 
made special reports to the FBI for 
1954, about 49 per cent of all the peo- 
ple arrested for burglary and nearly 
58 per cent of all those arrested for 
car theft were under 18 years old. 


crime in is the num- 


cities 


According to law-enforcement of- 
youthful criminals generally 
act with more recklessness and vicious- 
ness than do The 
older criminal may commit murder in 
a moment of anger, or may become in- 
various offenses to obtain 


ficials, 


older offenders. 


volved in 
(Concluded on page 2) 


of France, and Molotov of Russia would go to Geneva. 
personality sketch), and so was Molotov’s. 





wITED PRESS 


IT WAS ORIGINALLY thought that Secretary of State Dulles (left) and Foreign Ministers Macmillan of Britain, Pinay 


Last week, however, Pinay’s political fate was in doubt (see page 7 
The conference is scheduled to begin on Thursday of this week. 


Conference of Foreign Ministers 


Future of Germany and Global Disarmament Are Major Issues to Be 


Discussed. 


ENEVA, Switzerland, will again 

become the center of the 
world this week. In that lakeside 
city, Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles is scheduled to meet next 
Thursday, October 27, with the for- 
eign ministers of Great Britain, 
France, and the Soviet Union. 

As we went to press, these officials 
Harold Macmillan of Britain, 
Antoine Pinay of France, and Vya- 
cheslav Molotov of Russia. There was 
a possibility that either Foreign Min- 
ister Pinay or Molotov, or both, would 
be replaced by someone else. Decisions 


news 


were 


in both cases will probably have been 
made by the time this paper is read. 
Regardless of the personalities in- 
volved, it is widely hoped that no last- 
minute developments will postpone or 
cancel the conference. 

This week’s meeting from 
the Big Four conferences of last July, 
also held in Geneva. 


stems 


At the summer 
meeting, the top leaders of the United 


States, Russia, France, and Great 
Britain met for the first time since 
World War II. They established a 


friendly atmosphere—often referred 


to as “the Geneva spirit.” They agreed 





HERE AND ABROAD = = = PEOPLE, PLACES, AND EVENTS 


ARTISTIC EXCHANGE 


A cultural and artistic exchange be- 
Russia and the United States 
may be in the making. Emil Gilels, a 
Soviet pianist, already is touring this 
country. He is the first Russian musi- 
cian or artist to come here since the 
end of World War II. Other Soviet 
performers also will make U. S. 
pearances in the next few months. 

At the same time, American artists 
such as singer Marian Anderson, 
violinist Jascha Heifitz, and pianist 
Vladimir Horowitz are trying to ar- 
range tours in the Soviet 
Union. 


tween 


ap- 


concert 


SHIPPING TREES 


The United States has recently been 
importing and exporting trees for use 
other than as lumber. The government 
has accepted an offer of trees and 
shrubs from the Netherlands. They 
will be planted in the flood-damaged 
states of the Northeast. 

Meanwhile, trees are being sent 
from this country to England to help 





preserve the famed Sherwood Forest. 
The English oaks in this park no 
longer seem able to stand the uncer- 
tain weather, and American 
which thrive in the English climate 
are taking their place. 


GAY DAY IN VIENNA 


Withdrawal of foreign occupation 
troops is being celebrated in Austria. 
All French, British, American, 
Russian troops must be out of the na- 
tion by October 26, under the terms 
of a treaty signed in July. 


trees 


and 


SCHOOL POPULATION 


The nation’s “school-age” population 
has risen about 6% million since 1950. 
Bureau estimates place the 
number of youths in the 5 to 17 age 
bracket at 37 million. Most of the in- 
crease has occurred among elementary 
school children, with a jump of over 
25 per cent in the last 5 years. 


NEW ANIMAL STUDY 


Four young musk oxen, captured 
in the Canadian woods, have been 


Census 


brought to a research farm in Ver- 
mont. This wild 
before been raised in captivity. 


animal has never 

The 
owners of the special farm will study 
the oxen to learn about their habits 
and how they live. They also hope to 
breed them to obtain high quality 
wool. 


GERMAN FOOD FAIR 


The American Meat Institute, which 
represents the nation’s meat packing 
industry, recently prepared an exhibit 
for the food fair at Cologne, Germany. 
It is hoped that the exhibit, which was 
sponsored by our Department of Agri- 
culture, will help to develop foreign 
markets for U. S. meat products. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST 


Some geographic statistics 
the United States reveal the following 
facts: The highest point in the coun- 
try is Mt. Whitney, California, 14,495 
feet high. The lowest point is in 
Death Valley, California, 282 feet be- 
low sea level. These two spots are 
only 86 miles apart. 


about 


Meeting Is Regarded as Real Test of ‘Geneva Spirit.” 


to have their foreign ministers meet 
in October to try to solve the big 
issues separating the free world and 
the communist lands. 

The meeting starting Thursday is 
expected to last about 3 weeks. It 
marks a crucial step in world affairs. 
decide whether or 


The outcome may 


not peaceful relations can be estab- 
lished on a lasting basis between the 
free nations and Russia. 

The big problems which the foreign 
ministers will tackle 
They have been stumbling blocks to 
world peace during most of the past 


10 years. 


are not new 


None is more troublesome 
than the problem of Germany’s future 

Germany, defeated by the allies in 
World War II, is today a divided land 
When the 
European conflict ended, U. S., Brit- 
ish, and French troops occupied west- 
ern Germany, while our Russian allies 
took over the eastern part of the de- 


in the heart of Europe. 


feated land. 

jad feelings soon arose between the 
Soviet Union and the western nations 
As the “cold war” developed, German 
hopes that the country would soon be 
unified died 1949, a com- 
munist government was set up in East 


away. In 


Germany. During the same year, elec- 
tions were held in West Germany, and 
a democratic government under Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer was set up. 

Thus, there are two Germanies to- 
day. West Germany, about the size of 
Oregon, includes the Rhine Valley, the 
heavily industrialized Ruhr areas, and 
hilly Bavaria. About 50,000,000 peo- 
ple live there. 

East Germany, a bit larger than 
Ohio, is less than half as big as its 
neighbor to the west. It is not nearly 
so industrialized nor so prosperous as 
West Germany. East Germany re- 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Fight Against Crime 


(Concluded from page 1) 


hat he hopes will be “easy money.” 


Younger lawbreakers, on the other 
hand, often commit their crimes to 
how contempt for law and decency. 

Quite a few law-abiding teen-agers 
resent the publicity which “juvenile 
lelinquency” receives in newspapers, 
in magazines, and elsewhere. The 
oung people feel that more attention 
hould be focused on their worthwhile 
activities, as was done last spring by 
the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald just after a holiday. That paper 
published an article which began by 
emphasizing the large numbers of 
‘did not get into trouble 
over the long Memorial Day weekend.” 

“Many worked hard,” the story con- 
“They cleaned attics, washed 
cars, hoed gardens 

‘Because of the activities of a hand- 
ful of teen-agers, the word ‘juvenile’ 
has become |a term of disrespect| to- 


youths who 


tinued 


day. In view of last weekend’s police 
tatistics, this is grossly unfair. 
“For example, Washington has [a 
From 
the time school let out Friday until it 


chool population of 126,603 |. 
resumed yesterday |Tuesday| morn- 
ing, 25 youths were picked up by po 


Cannot Ignore 


he great majority of American 


teen-ayvers take seriously their re 


ponsibilities as citizens in the home, 

hool, community, and nation. On 
the other hand, many thousands are 
yoing wrong, and they represent a 
which demands attention 
We cannot afford to ignore juvenile 


crime, any more than we would dis 


problem 


reyard some crippling disease just be- 
cause it afflicts only a minority. 

In a sense, juvenile crime is a crip- 
pling disease, for it very often leads to 


a lifetime “career” of wrongdoing 
Large numbers of the adult men and 
women who enter prison for serious 
offenses are people whose criminal rec- 
ords go back to early youth. 

There is no simple remedy for adult 
crime or juvenile delinquency, There 
is no simple answer to the question: 

on 


“What causes crime? All sorts of 


forces are at work turning people’s 


minds and lives into channels of law- 


Therefore our nation and 
our communities, if they are to fight 
crime successfully, must use many 
weapons. 

It is often stated that the big cities 
could reduce crime by clearing away 
their slums, and helping the people of 
such areas to achieve better living con- 
ditions. This undoubtedly is true, 
since the slums produce more than 
their proportionate share of offenders 

both youthful and adult. Young 
people in miserable surroundings are 
lacking in proper recreational facil- 


lessness. 


ities, are likely to come into contact # 


with bad influences, and are inclined 
to think the world is against them. 

Every person craves attention and 
recognition. Normally, he wants to 
be recognized as a needed member of 
some group, large or small. If he 
feels useless or unwanted, then he 
may try to fill his needs—including 
the desire for attention from others— 
through vandalism and crime. 

This can happen in slum areas or 
We frequently hear 
of young people from prosperous fam- 
ilies who get into trouble because “no- 
Their par- 
ents have been “too busy” to give 


in wealthy ones, 


body cares what they do.’ 


them chores, teach them responsibil- 
ity, and encourage them to play essen- 
tial roles in family, church, school, and 
community activities. 

Many cities and communities have 
found large-scale recreation projects 
helpful in channeling young people's 
interests along constructive lines. The 
mayor of New Orleans reports that his 
city has established a large number 
of new playgrounds during the last 
most of them flood- 
lighted and all adequately supervised. 
“Before 1947 [when the 
recreation program was be- 


several years, 
He says: 
present 
gun], our municipal confinement home 
showed a daily average population of 
800 boys. Today that figure has been 
cut to 100.” 

Despite all the efforts which can be 
made by any community and by the 
country as a whole, sizable numbers of 
youths and adults can still be expected 
to commit crimes and be taken to 
What is to be done about 
What kind of treatment af- 


court. 
them? 





widt woRLo 


A SUPERVISOR of handicraft classes at San Quentin Prison in California hands 


out a woodworking tool to an inmate. 


Prisoners generally are less likely to 


revolt if they have a craft—or other activity—to occupy their minds. 


fords the best chance of “straight- 
ening them out’? Opinions differ 
sharply on this subject. 

Many observers think we should 
rely heavily on prison sentences and 
harsh prison discipline. There are 
even some reformed ex-convicts who 
support this view. One of them says: 
“Don’t lose sight of the fact that some 
men will stop committing crimes if 
the penalty is bad enough. At least 
that’s how it worked with me... . The 
day I got clanked into a real prison 

. strict, dark, monotonous .. . that’s 
the first time I gave some thought to 
turning into an honest citizen.” 

Judges in various cities report a 
great deal of success in fighting juve- 
nile crime by sending young offenders 
to jail for a while and letting them see 
what it is like. 


Last Resort 


Many authorities, on the other hand, 
believe that prisons and jails should 
be used only as a last resort. They 
say: “Every reasonable effort should 
be made to keep the offender—espe- 
cially the youthful one—out of jail. 
Judges, probation officers, and other 
law-enforcing authorities should try 
to find out why the person got into 
trouble. Then, whenever possible, they 
should try to help solve the difficulty. 

“Carefully supervised probation, 
outside of prison, will in many in- 
stances turn the lawbreaker toward 
constructive activities. On the other 
hand it is well known that many peo- 
ple who are sent to prison come out 
more hardened and embittered than 
when they went in. 

“A good probation system requires 
great patience. It requires large num- 
bers of well trained officials. But it 
also yields great benefits.” 

Meanwhile, despite the use of proba- 
tion, evervbody recognizes the need 
for prisons and reférmatories. There 
are offenders with such serious crimi- 
nal records that it simply wouldn’t 
make sense to set them free immedi- 
ately, no matter what kind of a proba- 
tion system is being used. 

At the end of last year, there were 
more than 182,000 people serving 
sentences in state and federal prisons 
for adult offenders. 

Practically all informed observers 
agree that large numbers of this coun- 
try’s penitentiaries and reformatories 
are extremely unsatisfactory. Quite 
a few of them were built many years 
ago, and are no longer adequate for 
today’s increased prison population. 
Tensions resulting from overcrowding 
are among the major causes of nu- 





UNITED PRESS 


RIOTING CONVICTS caused this damage to the library in a Michigan prison 


merous prison riots that have occurred 
within the last few years. 

Construction and improvement of 
penal institutions has lagged seriously 
in many states, because comparatively 
few people take an interest in prison 
conditions. Legislatures are seldom 
under as much pressure to furnish 
money for prison improvement as for 
various other purposes. 

Most Americans now agree that the 
main job of a prison is to attempt to 
reform convicts so that they will even- 
tually become useful, law-abiding citi- 
zens. But in badly overcrowded in- 
stitutions, which often hold criminals 
of practically all types, this is an 
almost impossible task. One of our 
great needs, according to many au- 
thorities, is to provide enough prisons 
so that the convicts who show some 
promise of reform can be kept sepa- 
rate from those who do not—and can 
be treated differently. 

It is especially important that our 
prisons be able to provide vocational 
training for inmates who show a de- 
sire to become law-abiding citizens. 
For example, one of the U. S. reform- 
atories operates an airplane mechan- 
ics schools, and others offer experience 
in a wide variety of trades. Several 
federal penal institutions also run 
agencies to help their men obtain em- 
ployment after being released. 

Available figures indicate that our 
prison system as a whole isn’t doing 
very well at the job of reforming 
criminals. Some time ago, a news- 
paper in Washington, D. C., reported 
that 60 per cent of the prisoners re- 


leased from District of Columbia 
penal institutions eventually come 
back. This figure, the paper com- 


mented, was in line with the national 
average. Yet there are certain ex- 
ceptional prisons that manage to chalk 
up better scores. 

Fewer than 25 per cent of the men 
leaving the federal penal institution 
at Seagoville, Texas, have to be im- 
prisoned again. Seagoville, though, is 
largely for men who show some prom- 
ise of reform at the outset. 

The prevention of crime and the re- 
forming of criminals are twin prob- 
lems which deserve the attention of 
all citizens. Crime, whether com- 
mitted by young people or adults, isn’t 
confined to a remote “underworld.” It 
is not something which the average 
person can simply read about in his 
newspaper and then forget. Citizens 
of every community should take active 
interest in the fight against crime and 
in the effort to make our prisons ef- 
fective agencies in this fight. 
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Readers Say— | 


[In the September 26 issue of the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, we asked our read- 
ers to write us their views on President 
Eisenhower’s educational proposals. 
These included adding an additional year 
to the regular 4-year high school course 
and setting up free, 2-year junior col- 
leges. Following are several of the let- 
ters we received on this topic.] 








* 


I think that President Eisenhower’s 
educational proposals are excellent. An 
additional year of high school would bet- 
ter prepare the citizens of tomorrow to 
face their responsibilities. Junior col- 
leges would also help to accomplish this. 

Su CHAPMAN, 
Middleport, New York 


* 


I agree that it is a good idea for com- 
munities to establish free, public junior 
colleges. This would help the students 
who wish to continue their education 
beyond high school, but cannot afford to 
do so. 

I disagree with the proposal to add an- 
other year to the high school curriculum. 
Four years is long enough. By the end 
of that time, most students are ready to 
go on to college or start working. 

Scott CRUTCHER, 
Glendale, Missouri 

















full accord with President 
suggestion to have free 
They would provide op- 


I am in 
Eisenhower's 
junior colleges. 
portunities for qualified boys and girls 


now afford to attend col- 
MELANIE MILLER, 


Richmond, Virginia 


who cannot 


lege. 


* 


I am not in favor of adding an extra 
year to high school. We are already hav- 
ing difficulty meeting the need for teach- 
ers and schoolrooms, and the demand is 
growing. Adding a year to the high 
school program would only intensify this 
problem. WitiiaM HEASLIP, 

College Point, Long Island 


+ 


I think it is a good idea to add another 
year to high school. This will prepare 
students more adequately for college and 
for life. FRANCIS LUTZ, 

Bronx, New York 


a 


Some people criticize the nation’s jun- 
ior colleges, and do not think that their 
standards are as high as those of other 
schools. The fact is that many good 
students attend junior colleges. If more 
communities would follow President Eis- 
enhower’s educational proposals, they 
could profit by the fine material that is 
turned out of our smaller schools. 

CAROL MosTexk, 
Algama, Wisconsin 


* 


It is a good idea to have free, 2-year 
junior colleges. This would give more 
people a chance to continue their school- 
ing. Four years of high school plus 
2 years of junior college would be ade- 
quate training for youths. 

VONDA MucHow, 
Bellevue, lowa 


* 


I agree with the President's idea that 
there should be an extra year added on 
to high school. That would enable peo- 
ple who have to work, and cannot go to 
college, to get a more adequate educa- 
tion. They would be better prepared 
than if the present 4-year high school 
course were continued. 

JOAN CURLEY, 
Richmond, Virginia 


first See It Now TV show of the fall season. 





ces 


EDWARD R. MURROW of CBS presents a study of the Vice Presidency as his 


The date is October 26. 


Radio-TV-Movies 


N Wednesday October 
26, a special one-hour production 
of Edward R. Murrow’s “See It Now” 
television program will present a study 
of the office of the Vice President. 
Part of the discussion will deal with 


evening, 


the question of whether the present 
method of selecting Vice Presidential 
candidates is a satisfactory one 
The the 
and significance of the Vice Presidency 
166 
history. 


show will review history 


years of American po- 
This 


political 


through 
litical 
through 


posters, 


will be done 


pictures, cartoons, 


and symbols of past cam- 
will also re-create the in- 
1841 when John Tyler be- 
came the first Vice President to move 
up to the highest office in the land 
upon the death of a President, William 
Henry Harrison. 

A 20-page Manual 
been prepared to assist classes in plan- 
ning discussions relating to this pro- 
gram. 


paigns. It 
cident in 


Teacher's has 


Teachers who want copies can 


get them free from local CBS-TV 
offices. 
Consult your local newspaper for 


the time and station of “See It Now.” 
This CBS network program, formerly 
a half-hour weekly series, wil! be pre 
sented at irregular intervals this sea- 
son 

* 


“Biographies in Sound,” an NIK 
radio program, will soon celebrate its 
first The 
evening began 


weekly Tuesday 
last 
with a broadcast presenting the life 


of Winston Churchill. 


birthday 


show November 


Since then, the biographies of fa 


mous men and women from many 
walks of life have been presented 
The factual stories about these in 


dividuals are told by people who know 
them, or who knew them in the past, 
and by recordings of memorable oc- 


casions in their lives 


a 
There are over 15,500 motion picture 
theaters in this country, according to 
the latest 
figures. 


Commerce 
This is a drop of about 12 
per cent since 1948, when there were 
17,689 


Department of 


theaters. 








Science in the News 








+ 

ILDLIFE experts are keeping a 

check on 2 animals thet have been 

in danger of extinction. One of them 

the pronghorn antelope—is out of 

danger. The other—the whooping 
crane—is still in trouble. 

The pronghorn antelope is North 
America’s fastest animal. One of them 
was once clocked at 61 miles an hour. 
The animal stands about 3 feet high 
and can spot an enemy 4 miles away. 

The antelope was in danger of dying 
out 50 years ago, when only 20,000 
were left in the United States. Care- 
ful management and strict hunting 
laws have saved them. Today, there 
are about 350,000 of the animals alive 
and roaming the western states. 

The whooping crane has not been so 
lucky. This large bird has been stead- 
ily decreasing in number until today 
only one flock is known to exist. The 
number of birds in this single flock has 
varied between 15 and 34 over the past 
15 years. There are believed to be 27 
whooping cranes alive at the present 
time. 


While many nations in the world 
are experimenting with atomic power, 
India is building windmills. Perhaps 
as many as 30,000 will be put up in the 
next 5 years. They will be used to 
pump water for irrigating crops, tak- 
ing over the job from oxen. 

A windmill can pump twice as much 
water as a pair of oxen—and it doesn’t 
require food and supervision. Other 
countries lacking fuel and water power 
may follow India’s lead in harnessing 
the wind. 

Windmills made of sticks and cloth 
first appeared in China 1,000 years 
ago. Today, they are built of steel, 
and carry up to 20 blades. Over 1% 
million of the modern ones have been 
produced since 1925. In some rural 
areas, they drive generators to produce 
power for lights and radios. An Air 
Force scientist even thinks that giant 
windmills could be used to improve the 
climate of deserts. 


If driven by motors on calm days, 
they might also blow away fog and 
smoke from highways 


and cities 





Your Vocabulary 











In each sentence below, match the 


italicized word with the following wor 


or phrase whose meaning is moat 


nearly the same Correct anawers are 


on page &, column , 


1. The report on accidents caused no 


little consternation (kén-ster-naA‘shon 


(a) surprise (b) criticism (c) amaze 


ment and dismay (d) comment and 
satisfaction 
2. The ostensible (4s-tén’si-bl) put 


pose of his visit was to settle the dis 


pute (a) most important (b) least 
known (c) true or real (d) professed 


or pretended 


3. He deplored (dé-plérd’) their use 


of violence (a) urged (b) accepted 


willingly (c) deeply regretted (d 


permitted 

1. Often people injured by testimony 
at congressional hearings have 
(vin‘di-kat) 
defend or clear 


given 
no way to vindicate them 
selves a b) teatify 


c) express 


5. The law makes it obligatory b 
lig’a-to-ri) for everyone to serve the 
nation (a) a duty (b) wise ( a 
right (d) a problem 


6. The leader's inordinate in-or’d 
reasonable b 


followed 


demands were (a) 


likely to be 


nit) 
unusual (« not 


(d) excessive 


7. There no perceptible per 


sip’ ti-bl 


Wiis 
change in the country’s for 
favorable b» ob 


hidden 


eign policy it 


servable (cc) drastic (d 


% The event is imminent m 


nént) (a) likely to happen soon (b 


canceled (<¢ exciting (d) not likely 


to occu! 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows 
below 


accord 

W her 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will 
pean 


ing to deseriptions given 
pell the name of a prominent Euro 
leader 


l is a problem 
for discussion at the Geneva conference 


opening this week 


major 


2. French political leader 
}. Capital of Missis 
1. He was | S 


President when the 


Potsdam Conference was held in 1945 

5. French foreign affairs expert 

6. Russian Foreign Minister 

7. U. S., British, and Russian leaders 
conferred at Russia, in 
1445 

| reduction is a big prob 
lem for the new Geneva meeting 


9. , one of our Europear 
allies} is having serious political diffi 
culties 





1}2131/4);5161/7)/8)9 






































Last Week 
HORIZONTAL: Indonesia. VERTICAL: 1 
Libya; 2. tenth; 3. Adams; 4. Lodg 
5. Iran; 6. Algeria; 7. Boise; 8. sixt 


9. Spain. 
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WOMEN, as 
Mrs 


like to 


well as 


men, 


North African Turmoil 


Although France's difficulties in 
North Africa are 
the past, they 


ber of year 


worse now than in 
have existed for a num 
That country has been 
with its African em 
pire ever the end of World War 
I] Most of the difficulty, of 


from a growing desire for inde 


having trouble 
ries 
course, 
tem 
nendence on the 
Alveria, 
the last 10 


between 


part of peoples in 
Morocco For 
alter 


Tunisia, and 


years France has 


nated a policy of repression 
and compromise on the matter of na 


tive demands for self-rule 


During the last several months, 
French Premier Faure has been try 
ing to work out a plan which would 


be acceptable to the people of North 
Africa and which, at the 
would protect a large share of France's 


same time, 


political and economic interests in that 
region 


In Morocco, the former pro-French 


Sultan, Moulay ben Arafa, was re 
cently removed from office at the in 
sistent demands of native patriots 
Faure proposed that a 3-man council, 


representing differing points of view, 


be formed to take his place. Thi 
council would supervise the setting up 
of a Moroccan assembly which could 


plans for self-government 
Parliament. 


discuss its 
with the French 

When obstacles to Faure’s proposal 
developed, Moroccan tribes entered 
into open warfare with French troops 
tationed there. Faure, in one voting 
contest, was able to gain his own Par- 
liament’s support for his reform meas 
ures, but armed violence has continued 
to flare in Morocco and Algeria. Thus, 


the French lawmakers voted again 


last 


Faure as 


week to continue 


(see page 7). 


whether or not 


Premier 


Too Many Students? 


The American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C. 
The Council devoted much discussion 
to the problem of growing 
college enrollments. Today, there are 
than 2,500,000 students in col- 
At the present rate of increase, 
that number will be doubled in 1970. 
feel that 2 alternatives 
are open to them. Either enrollment 


recently met in 


serious 


more 


lege 


Educators 


must be limited, or college facilities 


fly model 
Pat King, gets ready to launch her ship at an all-British model meet. 


HITED PRESS 


gliders. This model enthusiast, 


greatly expanded, There are numer- 


ous difficulties connected with both 
these steps. If the college population 
is allowed to double, then 250,000 


additional professors and a large num- 
ber of new buildings will be needed. 

If, on the other hand, enrollment 
were to be restricted, the percentage 
of people able to receive college edu- 
cations would become 
smajler. Only the very best students 
would qualify for admission, 


progressively 


The large majority of delegates to 
the conference in Washington were op- 
posed to limiting student enrollment. 
Most of them are convinced that col- 
leyes will have to grow in size along 
They say 
that a larger population will demand 
a greater number of well educated and 


with the rest of the nation. 


highly trained individuals. 
Why don’t you write your opinions 
on this subject to the Letter Column? 


States of India 


The 


nounced 


government has an- 
reorganizing the 
country’s territorial framework. At 
the present time, the nation is com- 
Under the 

would be re- 


Indian 
plans for 


posed of 29 states. new 


number 


proposal, the 
duced to 16, 

The existing boundary system was 
set up by the British, and was estab- 


shioceo 


lished, according to the opinions of 
many Indian leaders, for reasons of 
military strategy and empire building. 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru feels 
that it does not meet the present-day 
needs of his country. 

The new state organization would 
be based mainly on language. Many 
different tongues are spoken through- 
out India. Under the proposed setup, 
state lines would conform to language 
divisions as closely as possible. 

jefore the new boundary system 
can go into effect, it must be voted 
upon by India’s Parliament. Although 
it is expected to meet with the ap- 
proval of most lawmakers, it will be 
violently opposed by some groups. 
Princes and maharajahs of territories 
scheduled to be abolished are bound 
to object to the termination of their 
rule, 


Antarctic Trip 


Next month, a United States Navy 
task force will sail for the Antarctic. 
Its objective will be to construct sup- 
ply bases for Operation Deepfreeze 
a series of scientific expeditions which 
will be sent to the icy continent dur- 
ing 1957 and 1958. 

The task force consist of 9 
ships, 19 airplanes, and about 1,800 
men. It will arrive in the Antarctic 
shortly before Christmas. During the 


will 


winter, specially trained crews will 
build the necessary supply depots. 
Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd, 


head of Operation Deepfreeze, is ex- 
pected to fly to the Antarctic sometime 
this winter to check on the progress 
being made by the preliminary group. 


More Atom Tests 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
will conduct a series of nuclear tests 
during November. Experiments will 
be carried out to determine whether 
atomic can be set off acci- 
dentally. Most scientists say that nu- 
clear explosions cannot occur by mis- 
take, but government officials want to 
make absolutely sure of this. 


weapons 


During the tests, which will take 
place at the AEC proving grounds in 
Nevada, atomic weapons will be sub- 
jected to fire and conventional explo- 
sives such as TNT. 

In case atomic reactions should be 
triggered by these means, all the usual 





PLYMOUTH SEWS BuRtAU 


THE PLYMOUTH and other cars made by Chrysler this year are equipped 
with dashboard push buttons to control automatic drive equipment 





e Story of the Week 


precautions associated with nuclear 
tests will be taken. They will be con- 
ducted only under ideal weather con- 
ditions to insure that dangerous quan- 
tities of radioactive particles are not 
carried to populated areas. 


Capital of Israel 


What is the capital of Israel? There 
is often doubt about the answer to 
this question. 

The confusion goes back to 1949, 
when there was a dispute over the fu- 
ture of Jerusalem. At that time, the 
United Nations voted to put Jerusalem 
under international control. This dis- 
pleased both the Jews and the Arabs, 


FIRST sun-powered telephone battery, 
developed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, being demonstrated at Americus, 


Georgia. The battery picks up energy 
from sunlight to generate electrical 
power for running a telephone system. 


and they ignored the UN decision. 

Arab forces from Jordan kept the 
part of Jerusalem known as the Old 
City. Israel, in command of the newer 
section, proclaimed that modern Jeru- 
salem was the Israeli capital. 

Since then, the United Nations 
hasn't voted to change its original 
view that Jerusalem should be under 
UN control. Our own government has 
supported the UN stand, and the 
American embassy remains in Tel 
Aviv, which was used by Israel a8 its 
capital for a short time. 

On the other hand, Israel has never 
yielded to outside objections. She has 
her government offices in Jerusalem, 
and her Parliament meets in the mod- 
ern city. 
there is no doubt about the fact that 
Jerusalem is the capital. 


China Looks West 


Communist China is attempting to 
gain direct control over its remote, 
western province of Sinkiang. Al- 
though considered part of China for 
centuries, this district 
been much influenced by the central 
government. 

There are several reasons why the 
ties between Sinkiang and the rest of 
China have been weak. For one thing, 
the population of this province is only 
15 per cent Chinese. Most of its in- 
habitants are of Middle Eastern ori- 
gin. For another thing, Sinkiang is a 
nearly inaccessible region. It is sep- 
arated from eastern provinces of 
China by the vast Gobi Desert, which 
makes up a fairly large part of its land 
area. 


So far as she is concerned, 


has seldom 
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The communists are taking meas- 
ures in the effort to overcome both 
these obstacles. They are sending 
thousands of students, technicians, and 
government officials into Sinkiang in 
an attempt to increase Chinese in- 
fluence there. Whether they like it or 
not, these Chinese people will live in 
that province for an indefinite period 
of time. 

Also, a railroad from China proper 
into Sinkiang is under construction. 
Its purpose is to encourage closer ties 
between the 2 areas. 


Middle East Pact 


Iran recently announced that it 
would join a Middle Eastern defense 
alliance whose members already in- 
clude Turkey, Iraq, Pakistan, and 
Great Britain. The security pact 
came into existence on February 24 
of this year, with Turkey and Iraq 
as its 2 original members. They were 
later joined by Pakistan and Britain. 
With the addition of Iran, signatory 
nations now form a solid chain through 
the Middle East, extending from Tur- 
key to India. 

The goal of the alliance is to pre- 
serve peace and security in the Mid- 
dle East. Its members will work to- 
gether in combating any communist 
aggression which might take place in 
that area. The pact is, to some ex- 
tent, a continuation of the North At- 


lantic Treaty Organization. Turkey 
and Britain are members of both 
groups. 


Russia has always worked hard to 
keep Iran from joining the western 
allies, and is therefore much disturbed 
over the Iranian decision to join the 
Middle East pact. 


The U.S.S. Saratoga 


The second of the Navy’s “super” 
aircraft carriers was christened re- 
cently at its Brooklyn shipyard. The 
Saratoga is larger than the Forrestal, 
the first of the Navy’s massive new 
carriers, launched almost a year ago. 

The Saratoga is as the 
world’s most powerful warship. Its 
total cost will be $207,000,000. Its 


described 





RICE IS becoming increasingly important in American agriculture. This large, 
new rice-processing plant is located in West Sacramento, California. 


deck is nearly as long as 3% football 
fields, and the crew will number over 
3,800 men and officers. The ship will 
be completed early next spring, and 
is scheduled to undergo sea trials late 
next May. 

The Navy is 
‘super” 


building 2 more 
and has another 
Naval officials hope to con- 
total of at least 12 of the 
huge ships. Supporters of these ves- 
they will 
strengthen our striking power in the 
air. Critics feel they will be “sitting 
ducks” for enemy planes. 


. carriers, 
planned. 
struct a 
greatly 


sels believe 


Viet Nam Votes 


Results of South Viet Nam’s na- 
tional election will known. 
Voters went to the polls yesterday to 
choose between Emperor Bao Dai and 
acting head of state, Ngo Dinh Diem. 

3ao Dai appears to have lost a good 
deal of interest in the affairs of his 
nation. For the past year and a half, 
he has been absent from South Viet 
Nam, having spent most of this pe- 
riod on the French Riviera. 


soon be 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A former football player, who never 
lost a chance to brag, made this remark 
to the man sitting next to him at a 
game. 

“When I was in college, I helped Cali- 


fornia beat Stanford for three years 
straight.” 
“Is that so?” replied the man. “And 


which team did you play on?” 

















“You don’t see very many with 
basements.” 


One day an employe got 50 cents too 
much in his pay envelope. He didn’t 
say anything, but during the week the 
cashier noticed the mistake, so on the 
next pay day he deducted 50 cents. Then 
the employe complained that he was 50 
cents short. 


“But,” said the cashier, “you didn’t 
complain last week.” 
“No,” replied the employe. “I .don’t 


I feel bound to 
there are two in 


mind one mistake, but 
say something when 
succession.” 
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Willie: Mother, why is dad’s hair fall- 
ing out? 
Mother: I guess he thinks too much. 
Willie: But look at all the hair you've 
got! 
* 
A wise husband will buy his wife such 


fine china that she won't trust him to 
wash the dishes. 


Many people can remember all the de- 
tails of a story except the names of the 
people they’ve already told it to. 


* 


Sign on a gunnery range: Our new 
bullets will penetrate two feet of wood. 
Remember to keep your heads down! 


Ngo Dinh Diem has been running 
the government during Bao Dai’s ab- 
loyal 
war against a 


sence. He commanded troops 


in a successful rebel 
army. 

Yesterday's election was sponsored 
by political parties and youth groups 
throughout Viet Nam. It 


that the confused political situation 


is hoped 


in that country will be cleared up by 
If Bao Dai re- 
ceives the backing of his people, he 
will probably return to take over the 
If Diem 
the election, however, he will be the 
nation’s top leader, and Bao Dai will 
probably remain away from his coun- 
try. 


the nation-wide vote. 


reins of government. wins 


Largest Sub Fleet 


Russia now has a fleet of more than 
400 submarines, the largest possessed 
by any nation in the world. Every 
month, she is adding 6 more under- 
water craft to her already imposing 
total. 

This fact was brought to light at a 
recent Paris meeting of the Defense 
Ministers of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. According to Admiral 
Jerauld Wright, NATO Atlantic Com- 
mander, Russia might be able to cut 
off shipping communications between 
America and her European allies, in 
the event of another war. 

Nevertheless, there is an encourag- 
ing side to the picture. Russia may 
not have developed any vessel equal in 
performance ability to the atomie- 
powered Nautilus, possessed by 
country. No evidence is yet avail- 
able to indicate that the Soviet Union 
has been successful in applying nu- 
clear energy to submarines. 


our 


Next Week's Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, next week’s main articles will 
deal with (1) the offices of President 
and Vice President, and (2) French 


North Africa. 





Queen Juliana of the Netherlands 
and her husband, Prince 
are now touring the islands of the 
Dutch West Indies. The visit is the 
first ever made by a Dutch ruler to 
an overseas Dutch territory. 


sernhard, 
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SPORTS 


Most sports fans know about the 
Baseball Hall of Fame at Coop- 
New York, 


the diamond 
Not so many, though, are aware that 











erstown, where former 


stars of are honored 
a similar museum is being planned to 
honor gridiron greats. 

The Football Hall of Fame will be 
on the campus of Rutgers University 
at New 
building will be constructed to house 


Brunswick, New Jersey A 
relics of the early days of football, 
and many outstanding gridiron per- 
formers 
bership. 


will be honored with men 
Rutgers was selected as the 
the first 
collegiate football was played there 

Rutgers ané Princeton—on 


1869. 


site because game of inter- 


between 
November 6, 


os 


What team sports attract the big- 


gest crowds? Football holds the ree- 
ord. An estimated 120,000 watched 
the Notre Dame-Southern California 


game at Chicago in 1927 Biggest 
baseball crowd was 86,000 at a World 
Series game in Cleveland in 1948, 
More than 25,000 the 


and Australian tennis teams in action 


watched U.S 


in Davis Cup play at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, on Dee, 27, 1954 


ketball’s biggest crowd was 23,000 


College bas- 


at a doubleheader in Chicago in 1946 
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October 25 
field-hockey 
team will play an English team under 


Tomorrow evening 
an American women’s 


floodlights at a big stadium in Lon 
don. The game will celebrate 60 years 
of field hockey in Great Britain. More 
than 30,000 hockey enthusiasts are ex 
pected to attend. 

In England, field hockey is the moat 
popular team sport among girls and 
women. It is not played 
widely in the United States, but in- 


nearly ao 





' 


AMERICAN GIRLS enjoying field 
hockey, a popular British sport 


terest is now growing in high schools 
and colleges. The sport has long been 
popular in the Philadelphia area 

A hockey 
football 


end 


field is about the size of a 
with goals at each 


Objett of each team is to advance 


gridiron 
the ball into the opponents’ goal by 
means of the curved sticks which the 
A team has 11 players 
lands, field hockey is also 
a popular men’s game. 


players carry 
In many 


India usually 


has the best men’s field-hockey team 
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Geneva Parley 


Concluded from page 1) 


ports a population of about 19,000,000 

Germans, wherever they live in their 
divided land, want their country uni 
fied once more. While they may dis- 
agree on many issues, they stand 
overwhelmingly in favor of a united 
Germany This fact must always be 
kept in mind—the foreign ministers 
vell know—in planning Germany's 


The United States and our allies 
ant a united Germany, too, but we 
are determined that it shall be inde- 
pendent and democratic, and not allied 
vith the communists. We want it to 
be free to join the North Atlantic 


you agree to certain conditions in re- 
turn. If Germany launches an aggres- 
sive attack on you, we'll help you stop 
the Germans. We'll make this promise 
in the form of a pact, to be signed 
by most of the western countries and 
the communist lands. 

“In exchange for this pledge, we 
ask two things: (1) that you promise 
Germany will not come under com- 
munist attack; (2) that you let a 
united Germany join NATO, if she 
wishes to.” 

Will Russia agree to such a pro- 
posal? We do not know for gure. 
Some observers think not. They say: 

“One of the main Soviet aims has 
been to break up NATO, and get U.S. 
troops out of Europe. It is not likely 
that Russia would agree to any plan 
which, as one of its conditions, would 


and the communist lands. If she is 
truly sincere in wanting to promote 
good relations with us, she may accept 
the western offer. 

“After all, Russia may take the view 
that a united Germany could not be 
induced to join NATO anyway. It is 
a well-known fact that, in Germany 
today, there is strong feeling among 
the people against rearmament and 
military alliances. The Soviet Union 
is well aware of this sentiment, and it 
might be a factor in inducing Russia 
to agree to the western offer.” 

Disarmament is a second big issue 
to be discussed at Geneva. Though 
this issue has provoked continued 
wrangling without positive results 
ever since World War IY, it has taken 


gon a new importance in the past year. 


Increasing realization by people of all 
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FORMER home of the League of Nations, which the United Nations replaced, is the meeting place for the Geneva conferees 


Treaty Organization (NATO), if it 
wishes to do ao, If a united Germany 
joined with the other 14 nations in 
NATO, the defense of western Europe 
would be greatly strengthened, West 
Germany has been a member of NATO 
since last spring, 

Russia, however, is strongly opposed 
to a united Germany allied with the 
western nations. The Soviet Union 
doesn't want Germany under arms 
unless the arms are under communist 
control Russian leaders point out 
that German troops invaded the Soviet 
Union in World War II, and they say 
they must not let that happen again. 

These are the basic views of Russia 
and the western powers concerning 
What chance is there that 
the foreign ministers will be able to 


Cermany 
break the stalemate? 

{ S. and other western leaders 
agree that Russia’s fears of an ag- 
gressive Germany are understandable 
in view of what happened in World 
War II when nazi troops smashed deep 
into the Soviet Union, Therefore, they 
intend to put forth a plan aimed at 
quieting such fears. Though the exact 
details are not known, it is believed 
that the western offer to the Soviet 
Union may generally be summarized 
as follows: 

“We promise that you will be secure 
from a German attack—providing that 


permit a united Germany to line up 
with the free world. 

“What is more likely is that the 
Soviet Union will try to by-pass the 
big western powers in solving the Ger- 
man problem. Recently Russia recog- 
nized West Germany, and East Ger- 
many is, of course, a Soviet satellite. 
Therefore, she may try to work out 
a ‘deal’ between the two Germanies. 
Russia might tell them, for example, 
that they could unite if a unified 
Germany would not join NATO. 

“Our leaders will try to keep West 
Germany from entering into such a 
deal. Chancellor Adenauer has said 
repeatedly that he would not enter 
into any such plan, but public opinion 
in favor of unification might either 
force him out of office or make him 
deal with East Germany.” 


° Other View 


Some observers, on the other hand, 
feel there is a chance that Russia may 
agree to the western offer. In support 
of this view, they say: 

“The Soviets realize that the For- 
eign Ministers’ meeting is the biggest 
test to date of the ‘Geneva spirit.’ If 
Russia rejects the security plan offered 
by the U. S. and its allies, then she 
knows that it is bound to harm the 
friendlier relationship which has 
recently existed between the free world 


lands of the destructiveness of war 
waged with nuclear weapons has again 
brought the issue to the fore. The 
big nations are keenly aware, too, that 
they are spending billions on arma- 
ments—money that could otherwise 
be used for raising living standards. 

Where do the big powers stand on 
this vital issue? The United States is 
pushing the inspection program pro- 
posed by President Eisenhower at the 
July meeting of Big Four leaders. He 
asked that the Russians be allowed to 
photograph any or all of our territory 
from the air, and that we be permitted 
to photograph theirs. He also sug- 
gested that the United States and Rus- 
sia exchange complete information on 
their respective military forces. 

The President’s proposals would 
aim at eliminating secrecy about mili- 
tary strength. If the United States 
and Russia knew each other’s strength, 
it is felt that they would then be more 
willing to carry out disarmament. 
In talks at the United Nations in 
recent weeks, we have been insisting 
that a far-reaching inspection system 
must be set up before any actual arms 
reduction takes place. 

On the other hand, Russia is taking 
the view that reduction in arms must 
be undertaken first with only a very 
limited inspection accompanying it. 
The Soviet Union is emphasizing troop 


reduction by the big powers. As soon 
as troop cuts were half. completed, 
then the Russians would have all na- 
tions end atomic arms production. In- 
spection would be confined to such 
areas as ports, rail junctions, and air- 
fields. 

President Eisenhower recently sent 
word to Premier Bulganin of the So- 
viet Union that the U. S. would be will- 
ing to exchange inspectors to be sta- 
tioned at these key places in both na- 
tions. However, we would still want 
inspection from the air of any and all 
areas. In other words, we would be 
agreeable to both inspection systems. 

Which should the big powers do 
first—set up a thorough inspection 
system, or reduce arms with only 
limited inspection? That is one of the 
big disarmament issues facing the 
foreign ministers. 

Another major point of disagree- 
ment has been the insistence of the 
Russians that the disarmament pro- 
gram be tied to troop withdrawals 
from Europe. The Soviet Union wants 
a disarmament program to include the 
elimination, by 1957, of all foreign 
military bases now operated by us and 
our allies. 


U. S. Opposition 


U.S. leaders oppose this idea. They 
say it would destroy the system of 
alliances we have built up since World 
War II. It would mean the end of an 
effective North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. American troops stationed 
overseas have been the spearhead of 
the western defense organization. 

Our leaders are convinced that U. S. 
bases in Europe and elsewhere play a 
vital role in helping to check com- 
munist aggression and to maintain 
peace. If our forces were withdrawn 
from European bases, we are not yet 
sure that the Russians would not take 
advantage of it. 

Besides the issue of disarmament 
and Germany, the foreign ministers 
will probably discuss the possfbility 
of promoting closer relations between 
the free world and the communist na- 
tions. They may talk over ways of 
increasing trade and travel. 

Will the conference be a success? 
It is hard to predict, for the big, un- 
answered question continues to be 
Russia’s true intentions. She has been 
showing an outwardly friendly face 
to the world for some months now in 
contrast to her hostile attitude of the 
past. But whether she has really 
changed her ways, or is merely trying 
a new approach to attain her old goal 
of world domination is still undeter- 
mined. 

In events of recent weeks, one can 
find evidence to support both views. 
Indicating, perhaps, a less aggressive 
policy are Russia’s decision to return 
a military base to Finland, her 
claim that she is reducing her troop 
strength, and her admission of many 
U. S. visitors to the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the past few months. 

On the other hand, Russia approved 
the sale of arms by communist Czecho- 
slovakia to Egypt—a step which may 
lead to war in the Middle East. In 
the United Nations Assembly, Russia 
voted with the Arab lands against 
France on the troublesome Algerian 
question. Both these moves are 
threatening to make plenty of trouble 
for us and our allies. 

What are the Soviet Union's true 
intentions? That is what the free 
world wants to know. Events of the 
next month at Geneva should go far 
toward answering the question. 
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Newsmaker 
Edgar Faure How Do You Rate? 
By Walter E. Myer 

HE French Parliament decided 

last week whether or not to con- . 
: A bs . : HE times change, but human na 
tinue Edgar Faure as its Premier. : ; ; 
a . ture does not The truth of this 
Since the parliamentary vote was 


taken a few hours after this paper 
went to the printer, we cannot com- 
ment on the outcome, but it has been 
widely discussed in the daily press. 

We may be sure, however, that the 
Premier—whether he be Faure or 
someone else—is going to have a dif- 
ficult time dealing with the crisis in 
Morocco and Algeria. In those French 
North African territories, natives 
have been fighting for a larger meas- 
ure of self-government. 

Faure has been trying hard to reach 
a settlement in North Africa, but has 
been under fire for his handling of the 
crisis. He knows the region well, hav- 
ing served there with the Free French 
forces of General Charles de Gaulle 
during World War II. He has favored 
some concessions to the African na- 
tives, but has been opposed by French 
politicians who want to keep North 
Africa under colonial-type rule. 

Faure has long been known as a 
practical realist, a capable administra- 
tor, and something of a genius. He 
was France’s youngest lawyer at the 
He first served as Premier 
for a few weeks in 1952, when he was 
43. Frenchmen said then that he was 
the youngest man to hold the premier- 
ship in some 80 years. He 
Premier a second time in February 
1955. 

In the periods when he 
been Premier, Faure has served in sev- 
eral cabinet posts. As Finance Min- 
ister and Minister of the Budget, he 
worked to straighten out his country’s 
muddled economy. He 
stepping up the government’s collec- 
tion of taxes, which many Frenchmen 
had been avoiding, and he had a hand 
in increasing the sale of French goods 
abroad. 


age of 20. 


became 


has not 


succeeded in 


As Foreign Minister, he worked to 
bring about the July meeting in Ge- 
neva of President Eisenhower, and the 
British, French, and Russian heads of 
state. Faure favored full French sup- 
port of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) for European 
defense, and he endorsed plans for 
bringing West Germany into NATO. 

Faure speaks English and Russian, 
as well as French, and his languages 
have helped him in dealing with lead- 
ers of other nations. He is fond of 


detective stories, and he has even writ- 
ten several which have been published 
and widely sold. 
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SRANOT BLACH Stee 


LOOKING AT SINGAPORE harbor, important British port in the Far East 


Singapore—Exotic Isle 


One of Busiest Trading Centers in Far East 


HE 

the most colorful spots in the Far 
East. 
crossroads of world trade and travel. 
At any given time, a visitor there can 
see a variety of people from the East 
and the West. Products from all over 
the globe are constantly being shipped 


island of Singapore is one of 


It boasts a long history as a 


to and from this busy island colony 
en route to Asian, European, and other 
lands 

Situated at the southern tip of the 
Malay Peninsula, Singapore became a 
prosperous commercial center during 
the 13th and 14th centuries. Trade 
fell off after the 14th century and was 
not revived until 1819, when Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles established the island as 
an outpost of the British East India 
Company. Today, it is a British Crown 
Colony, politically separate from near- 
by Malaya. 

The Colony averages 27 miles in 
length and 14 miles in width. It has a 
population of about 1,120,000. Over 
two thirds of the people live in the 
city of Singapore, located on the south- 
ern coast. 

An important British naval and air 
base was constructed on the northern 
part of the island during the 1920's 
and 1930's. Its defenses were designed 
to resist attack from the but 
proved inadequate when the Japanese 
overran Malaya and approached Singa- 
pore from the mainland. The island 
fell into Japanese hands in February 
of 1942, and remained occupied until 
1945. 


sea, 


City of Singapore 


The city of Singapore is one of the 
busiest trading centers in the Far 
East. Its giant harbor is used by 
ships going to and from China, Japan, 
India, Indonesia, and lands. 
This thriving port also handles three 
fourths of Malaya’s exports, consist- 
ing mainly of tin, rubber, coconut oil, 
and copra. The city’s harbor instal- 
lations extend for over 3 miles. In 
addition to its maritime importance, 
in recent years it has also become a 
major international airport. 


other 


A good deal of agriculture and in- 
dustry is carried on in Singapore. 
Plantations, which produce rubber, 
pineapples, tobacco, and coconuts, are 
numerous throughout the island. The 
principal industries consist of tin 
smelting, pineapple canning, and the 
processing of rubber. 


The tourist trade is an important 
factor in the economy of the colony. 
Swimming, fishing, and golf are some 
of the more popular vacationing at- 
tractions. Singapore is also an ex 
Items such as 
French 
ivory can 


cellent shopping place. 
German 
Indian 
very inexpensively. 


cameras, perfumes, 


and be purchased 


Mixed Population 


Singapore has a population made 
Nearly 80 
per cent of the people are Chinese, 
about 12 per cent are Malayan, and 7 
per cent are Indian. 
different nationalities and races adds 
to the color of the city. 

In one seetion known as the Moslem- 
Malaya quarter, the 
jammed with pedestrians 
loose sarongs, veils, and flowing robes. 

In the Hindu section turbans pre- 
vail, and shops are filled with products 
of India. The part of the 
city is well represented with coolies, 


up of many different races 


The presence of 


streets are 


wearing 


Chinese 
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SINGAPORE Island lies at the south- 
ern tip of the Malay Peninsula 


and with women in gowns embroidered 
with dragons. 

People in modern western clothes 
can be seen mingling with all these 
other groups. 

Singapore is located about 80 miles 
north of the equator. The climate 
does not vary noticeably with the sea- 
On the whole, the weather is 
hot and humid. The average tempera- 
ture is 80 degrees, and the thermom- 
eter seldom registers lower than 70 
degrees. Rain falls almost half the 
days of the year. 


s0nSs. 


saying was recently impressed on me 


anew by a small item which I came 


upon in my reading 

The item reported that more than 
2,000 years ago, certain teachers clas 
sified their 


students according to 3 


groups: funnels, sponges, and sifters 


An examination of these 3 will con 
vince you, I think, that examples of 
each may still be found today 


All too common is the type of stu 
dent who may be likened to a funnel 
for he 


may give the appearance of being at 


retains nothing In clase he 
mind is far 
Of his kind, it is often observed: “In 
out the other.” 


tentive, but his away 


one ear and 
last-minute 
this 


achieve a 


By excesswe, cram 


ming at examination time, type 


of student may possibly 
passing grade, but he then promptly 
After 


certain 


forgets what he has learned 


he leaves school, he is almost 
to find out that he is lacking in certain 
essential knowledge and skills because 
of his 


and purposeless ap 


inattentive 
proach to school 
work 

At the other ex- 
the 
funnel is the 
that soaks 
up everything, 


treme from 
sponge 


good and bad, im- 





portant and trivial 
This 
dent inevitably becomes bogged down 


Walter E. 


Myer 
type of stu 


in a maze of conflicting facts and 


opinions. He cannot separate the sig 
Thi 


lack of judgment results in an appal 


nificant from the insignificant 


ling waste of time and effort, and very 
likely the 


view of the happenings and issues of 


gives student a distorted 


our times 


Finally there is the sifter—who 
holds back the bad and collecta the 
good. This type of student realizes 


that his schooling is preparing him to 
become a responsible citizen. He sets 
a goal for himself, and then aims to 
achieve it, using his time wisely 


While that 
work sifter is 


recognizing academi 
first, the 


aware of the value of outside interests 


comes also 


Therefore, he takes part in a reason 
able number of extra-curricular activi 
ties, selecting them carefully on the 
basis of their long-range benefits. He 
also sets aside a certain time each day 
for relaxation and leisure. In 


short 


this type of student 


develops sound 


judgment which enables 
arate the trivial from the 
fall definitely one oF 
another of these 3 groups? Perhap 


students possess Gq ial 


him to sep 
important 


Do you into 


not, for many 


ties which are found in 2 or more 


classifications. However, it may be a 
good idea for you to rate yourself, in 
sofar as it is possible, by this ancient 
that 


likened to the sponge or funnel to any 


system. If you find you can be 


great degree, you should take corre: 
tive measures promptly. 


“Lost, 


tween 


yesterday, somewhere h« 


sunrise and sunset, two golder 
hours, each set with 60 diamond n 
is offered for the 


HORACE MANN 


utes. No reward 


are gone forever.”’- 
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Career for Tomorrow - - - Phone Repairman 


HERE are good job opportunities 

for young men who want to work as 
linemen or cable splicers. Telephone 
companies, electric power plants, the 
railroads, and other industries which 
use power lines are looking for men 
who are capable of learning this work. 

Your duties, if you decide to become 
a lineman, will include the installation 
and repair of telephone, power, and 
telegraph lines. As a cable splicer you 
will splice the individual wires in a 
‘able with the wires of an adjoining 
‘able so that the entire system will 
make the proper connection. 

In rural areas, wires and cables are 
often strung on poles. Linemen and 
cable splicers, therefore, are usually 
required to work some distance above 
the ground. In large cities, where 
many cables have been placed under- 
ground, these men must do their work 
in tunnels beneath the city. 

Your qualifications far either line- 
man or cable splicer should include 
manual dexterity. Normal vision, good 
hearing, and all-round good health are 
also needed. In addition, you should be 
able to work in high places without 
vetting dizzy. 

Your preparation can begin while in 
high Take elec- 
tricity, physics, and mathematics. 
When you finish high school, you will 
receive your training while on the job. 

Most companies have apprenticeship 
programs for linemen and cable splic- 
This training usually includes 
classroom study and instruction in the 
rules of safety, as well as on-the-job 
work with experienced men. 

You can advance to foreman of a 


school. courses in 


ers. 


crew of men or to some other executive 
post if you have the necessary leader- 
ship qualities. Many companies in this 
field follow a policy of “promotion 
from within the ranks.” When higher 
positions are open, an experienced 
member of the firm who has performed 
his duties exceptionally well usually 
gets the place. 

Your wages as a lineman or cable 





av. eT 


TELEPHONE repairman on the job 


splicer will depend upon your experi- 
ence the locality in which you 
work. In general, pay scales compare 
favorably with the wages paid in the 
locality for work that requires similar 
knowledge, skill, and capacity. The 
over-all average for workers in this 
field is a iittle over $2.00 an hour, or 
about $8¢C for a 40-hour week. 
Linemen and cable splicers are paid 
a salary as soon as they begin their 
training. Provision is made in all cases 


and 








for regular pay increases, during the 
apprenticeship period and later. 
Advantages include the opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and the fact that 
you can “earn while you learn.” In 
addition, there are usually employe 
benefits, such as payments in case of 
sickness and retirement pensions. 
The chief disadvantages are the 
phyical demands the work requires of 
an employe and the dangers he must 
face from time to time. Linemen and 
cable splicers must climb, stoop, and 
handle equipment which is sometimes 
heavy. They must also work out of 
doors in all kinds of weather. The 
worse the weather, in fact, the greater 
may be the demands on linemen. 
Additional information can be se- 
cured from personnel officers of tele- 
phone and electric companies in your 
area. You can also obtain a pamphlet 
entitled “Linemen” (No. L 7.32:L64/ 
2) from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. Enclose 
5 cents in coin. 
Pronunciations 


Antoine Pinay 
Bao Dai 
Faure—for 


an-twin pé-na 


bou di (ou as in out) 


Konrad Adenauer—cone’ rit i'duh- 
now-er 
Nehru—né’r6o0 


Ngo Dinh Diem 
Nikolai Bulganin 


nyo’ din’ dé-ém’ 


né’k6-li bddl-ga’nin 


Sinkiang—sin-kying 
Tehran—té-hrin’ 
Tel Aviv—tél A-vév’ 


Vyacheslav Molotov—vyii-ché-sliif’ 


maw luh-tof 





Historical Backgrounds - - Top Conferences 


HE eyes of the world are on Geneva 

this week. In that Swiss city, on 
October 27, the foreign affairs chiefs 
of the United States, Britain, France, 
and Russia are scheduled to meet for 
the purpose of discussing Soviet-west- 
ern differences (see page 1 story). 

The forthcoming talks were agreed 
upon during a 6-day parley in Geneva 
last July of the American, British, 
French, and Russian heads of state. 
That conference was the first top-level 
get-together between western and So- 
viet leaders since 1945. Here is a sum- 
mary of some of their earlier meet- 
ings: 

Tehran. Our World War II Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt, British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, and So- 
viet Premier Joseph Stalin met at 
Tehran, capital of Iran, in November 
1943. All 3 were accompanied by top 
military advisers. 

The chief aim of the meeting was 
to draw up plans for victory over nazi 
Germany. It was agreed that British 
and American troops would open a 
second front against Germany, while 
Russia continued to hammer at nazi 
forces in the east. The 3 
leaders also decided ‘“‘to 
make a peace which will 
command the good will 
of the overwhelming 
mass of the people of the 
world and banish the 
scourge and terror of 
war for many genera- 
tions.” 

Yalta. Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin met 
for the second and last 





Roosevelt 


time in February 1945 at Yalta, a 
Russian resort city on the Crimean 
Peninsula in the Black Sea. On that 
occasion, the Big Three planned the 
final phase of the war against Japan, 
laid the foundation for the United Na- 
tions, and agreed on important terri- 
torial changes. 

In Europe it was agreed to break up 
Germany into occupation zones, to pun- 
ish war criminals, and to arrange for 
the payment of German reparations. 
The boundaries of postwar Poland 
were fixed to take in a part of the land 
held by Germany just before the war. 
It was agreed to hold free elections 
in Poland and other lands that Ger- 
many had taken over before and dur- 
ing World War II. 

A part of the Yalta agreement that 
was kept secret till the following year 
had to do with Asia. Russia decided 
to enter the war against Japan and 
was granted certain concessions. For 
example, it was agreed that Outer 
Mongolia—once under Chinese rule 
would remain tied to Soviet Russia. 
Also, Moscow was to receive the Kurile 
Islands and certain other areas in the 


sovFrorToe 


Stalin 


Churchill 





acific, a few of which had been taken 
from Russia by Japan 
earlier. 

Potsdam. The final wartime meet- 
ing of the Big Three took place at 
Potsdam, a suburb of Berlin, in July 
and August of 1945. 
faces at the conference table. For the 
United States there was President 
Truman, who had become Chief Ex- 
ecutive 3 months earlier upon the 
death of Franklin Roosevelt. Midway 
through the meeting Clement Attlee 
took over Churchill’s place after the 
Labor Party won a victory in British 
Of the original Big Three, 
only Stalin remained. 

Truman and Churchill, early in the 
conference, asked for unconditional 
surrender of Japan and outlined cer- 
tain peace terms. At the end of the 
meeting, Truman, Attlee, and Stalin 
issued a_ statement 
many’s future. In general, it spelled 
out the provisions of the Yalta 
agreement in more detail. It was 
agreed that the United States, 
France, and Russia each would occupy 
a part of Germany until nazi power 
had been smashed. Then Germany 
would be united under its own free 
government. 

Critics of these various conference 
agreements contend that they were too 
favorable to Russia. Supporters reply 
that they would have turned out well if 
the Soviet leaders had lived up to their 
promises. Now the big question is, 
can any important agreements be 
reached at the Geneva conference and, 
if so, will Russia carry out the pledges 
she makes? 


some years 


There were new 


elections. 


outlining Ger- 


sritain, 





News Quiz 











Crime and Prisons 


1. From 1950 to 1954, was the increase 
in America’s crime rate faster, slower, 
or about the same as the increase in 
total population? 


2. Do youths make up a fairly large 
or a fairly small percentage of all the 
people arrested for such crimes as car 
theft and burglary? 


3. Is there much danger that the “ju- 
venile delinquent” will continue to com- 
mit crimes after he becomes older? 


4. Why do slums contribute more than 


their proportionate share of youthful 
and adult offenders? 
5. Describe some conditions that can 


produce crime among young people from 
well-to-do families. 


6. Mention programs through which 
certain prisons seek to turn their inmates 
into useful citizens. 

7. Why have construction and im- 
provement of penal institutions lagged 
seriously in quite a few states? 


Discussion 


1. In your opinion, what is the great- 
est single cause of crime and delinquency 
among youths? Explain your position. 

2. A nation-wide poll recently asked: 
“In dealing with men who are in prison, 
do you think it is more important to pun- 
ish them for their crimes, or more im- 
portant to get them started ‘on the right 
road’?” What is your opinion about 
this? Give reasons for your answer. 


Foreign Ministers Parley 


1. Name the leaders expected to meet 
next Thursday in Geneva. 
2. Briefly 


Germany. 


describe the two parts of 


3. Give the opposing views of the west- 
ern powers and the Soviet Union on the 
unification of Germany. 


4. What different opinions are put 
forth as to whether Russia will agree 
to Germany’s unification? 

5. Where does the United States stand 


on the disarmament issue? 


6. What views have been put forth by 


the Soviet Union? 
7. List several recent events that 
might indicate that Russia is following 


a less aggressive policy than formerly. 
8. What recent steps has the Soviet 

Union taken to indicate she is still pur- 

suing the goal of world domination? 


Discussion 


1. On which 
armament 
have the 


issue—Germany or dis- 
do you feel the big powers 
better chance of reaching an 


agreement at Geneva? Why? 
2. On the basis of events of recent 


months, what do you think are the true 
intentions of the Soviet Union in world 
affairs? Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Which city does Israel use for her 
capital? Why doesn’t our government 
have its embassy there? 

2. What is the 
tests to be 
vember? 


purpose of nuclear 
made by the AEC in No- 


3. Name members of a Middle Eastern 
defense alliance which Iran is joining. 

4. Who are Dai Ngo Dinh 
Diem? 


Bao and 


5. What change in India’s territorial 


framework has been proposed by Prime 
Minister Nehru? 

6. Where is Sinkiang, and why is it 
in the news? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (c) amazement and dismay; 2. (d) 
professed or pretended; 3. (¢) deeply 
regretted; 4. (a) defend or clear; 5. (a) 
a duty; 6. (d) excessive; 7. (b) observ- 
able; 8. (a) likely to happen soon. 





